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ture he has in hands and far advanced, for your 
friend Mr. Morton of the county Cavan : the 
picture will do all parties credit. It is two 
sleeping peasant children in the vine grove, on 
a heap of their father's dresses, dogs watching, 
and their mothers looking over them — a charm- 
ing poetical production. From Sorrento we 
crossed the gulph of Solerno, (and so on to 
Atnalfi, one of the most surprisingly pictu- 
resque and mountainous places conceivable, 
seated 7 or 800 feet above the sea. Thence 
we advanced to Solerno, slept two nights here 
going to and returning from Poestum, a dis- 
tance of some 50 or 60 miles, through a glo- 
rious country rich and fertile, three crops cover- 
ing the ground at once, large cherry trees now 
full, and yielding delicious fruit, around which 
luxuriant grapes entwine and over-arch the 
fields about walking height from the ground, 
on which fine wheat, barley, Indian corn, the 
cotton plant, flax, hemp, French beans, and 
lupin grow, as may be, and which crops when 
ready are removed, a fresh sowing of the land 
takes place, and three crops are thus gained in 
the year, all by the effect of climate and good 
husbandry, for they are excellent cultivators of 
their lands ; but the grand agent is water, every 
field has a well : water is pumped and let flow 
to perfect saturation : roads or channels, and 
sluices are mathematically constructed to carry 
water for irrigating every level. The most 
splendid myrtles, like forest trees, often meet 
you : the oak in great glory and beauty spreads 
abroad its mighty arms in gigantic majesty: 
iii~ short, nature glories in her productive 
power here. Poentum is superb, simple, grand 
and impressively beautiful : three temples re- 
main, models of art and defying the present 
ruce to imitate: such massive stones — such 
enormous pillars and capitals — in short though 
some 800 years older than Rome, Rome has 
nothing ancient, so fine. Earthquake alone 
could destroy such mighty labours, and earth 
quake has riven them sorely — owing to it, this 
fertile flat, bounded by most romantically grand 
mountains clothed with trees of all characters 
was formed ; and by volcanic eruption several 
thousand acres or many miles of sea was filled 
by the ashes and new earth formed hereabouts, 
now garden-ground altogether, while the sea- 
beaten track here retaliated the encroachment 
and rushed in in turn on the land, and spoiling 
the coast and ruins ; first, on one side of the 
gulf of Naples along the Syrentine shore, and 
thon on the other to Bain, knocking down and 
covering over mighty roads, ruins, palaces, and 
temple*, which yet may be seen under water 
more or less visible: fancy such places, and 
fancy us wandering among them ; would you 
had been with us ! but such things could not 
be. We returned on Tuesday evening again to 
Naples, having previously secured births iu the 
Kteamcr for Leghorn and Genoa; and in an 
hour hence we shall be on board and off. On 
the other side our peregrinations for the future 
are sketched : we look to be at Pau, and so go 
to Bourdeaux, steam it to Dublin in autumn 
as things, may serve, leaving Paris out for the 
present. 

Cork, June, 1830. 
The last published volume of Lardner's Ca- 
binet Cyclopaedia contains an invidious obser- 
vation on the oratorical propensities of the 
people of Cork. It runs thus : « All are 



Towns, vol. L p. 144.) The doctor applies 
it sarcastically, I am satisfied ; but he, perhaps 
better than most men, knows that we are not 
as yet quite so ridiculous as his book is so well 
calculated to make many people believe. I 
myself remember distinctly, that somewhere 
in the years 1826 and 27, the mechanics of 
Cork, or rather a minute fraction of them, the 
Mechanics' Institute, paid the doctor for a 
course of lectures of elementary mechanics 
and machinery, the respectable sum of one 
hundred guineas. 

The learned and talented gentleman, as the 
puffers say, for whom no man can profess a higher 
degree of respect than I do, is, or at least should 
be, perfectly well aware that in making such 
an assertion, and in such a style, he was not 
at all borne out by facts, or warranted by ex- 
perience. We are, it is true, fond of attend- 
ing public debates upon important topics, whe- 
ther national or local, and there are some 
amongst us too, when occasion offers, take a 
conspicuous part in them ; but I deny in toto 
that we are such as he has sneeringly depicted 
us to the invidious world. We had at one 
time (the Doctor should know that Curran, if 
not a native of our city, was born in our 
county, and received his education within a few 
miles of its suburbs, and that Burke never 
denied his derivation, or forgot the abode of 
his fathers,) some very excellent speakers 
amongst us ; and even at this moment we can 
reckon among our citizens men of ability and 
public promise, fully equal to any that Great- 
Britain baa produced. The foremost of the 
first class of these is a young gentleman, a 
very young gentleman, Francis A. Walsh. 
He is as yet scarcely twenty-three years of 
age; of a diminutive stature, thougW well- 
shaped in person, and 'not at ali handsome, or 
even comely in countenance, or regular in 
point of feature. Still, with these disadvan- 
tages, and we all know how much the multi- 
tude are swayed by personal appearance, he is 
the most popular orator of the south of Ire- 
land, and that too amongst every class and 
description of people : and in public or private, 
despite of his " green years," he absolutely 
and allowedly takes the pas of all the " po- 
tent, grave, and reverend signiors" of our city. 
He is really a most astonishing young man, 
take him how you will ; for his powers of de- 
clamation are almost equalled by his intuitive 
perception of the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful ; and his vivid imagination is completely 
under the, guidance and control of his uncom- 
mon good sense. This is only the echo of the 
general voice on the subject of his merits. 

The " untoward" passage in the doctor's 
book which I began with, has created no slight 
sensation here. We arc jealous, particularlv 
and rightfully jealous of all that is now left to 
us, our literary reputation. On this topic we 
are extremely sensitive ; and cold indeed and 
unfeeling must be the heart and the hand that 
would wantonly hide the one ray of hope from 
the sinking spirit, or take away the one soli- 
tary enjoyment from an impoverished people. 
We, that is, those amongst us who best know 
and appreciate the learned doctor's abilities, 
are fain to believe that the shaft was flung 
harmlessly, or at least heedlessly : but there 
be many among us, and those, I am sorry to 
say, form the majority of our reading public, 
who firmly believe it to be otherwise. When 
orators, and no public business is transacted we would argue to the contrary of their belief, 
without a public debate." {Cities and principal they point out the coolness with which it was 



aimed, and the precision with which it was 
projected ; and when we would willingly ex- 
tenuate, they analyze the poison with which 
the. weapon was tipped ; and so we are even 
compelled, despite of our wishes, to utter an 
hopeless silence. It is to be hoped, that the 
doctor, an Irishman himself, will, in a future 
edition, if such the book is ever destined to 
see, expunge this obnoxious passage and apo- 
logize for its insertion. We should nev%r sa- 
crifice a single iota of our reputation or in- 
tegrity, whether literary or otherwise, to, please 
those palates which have long found delight in 
such vicious aliment ; and least of all, should 
one of ourselves ever descend to cater for the 
appetites of a people who have already nearly 
devoured us as well as our rightful heriUure. 

XS. 



HOR« GERMANICS. 

FOURTH AND CONCLUDING LETTER OF 

THE FREISCHUTZ. 

My dear President, 

Having already presented to your notice, in 
their native habits, the pious hermit and the 
interesting Agatha, as well as that less amiable 
person Caspar, with Max his ill-starr'd com- 
panion of the chase ; is it now time, if you 
are not tired of the subject, that I should in- 
troduce you to some acquaintance with no less 
a personage than the evil one himself, who fi- 
gures on the German theatre under the formida- 
ble appellation of ' Zamiel, the swarthy Hunter. ' 
For this purpose, I have " pulled from his 
dark hole, where he sat brooding," in my es- 
crutoire, this awful character, and the whole 
of the original incantation scene along with 
him, which I shall proceed, with as little delay 
as possible, to lay before your readers, clothed 
in such English guise, as my organ of trans- 
lativeness has enabled me to invest the same 
withal. 

The scene is already so well known, from 
its frequent representation on the stage, that a 
perusal of it may appear, perhaps, to have 
been rendered superfluous ; yet, of the thou- 
sands who have witnessed the Freischutz, how 
many are there who have come away without 
even pretending to understand the plot of the 
opera ? This it is but natural in every one 
to attribute rather to the obscurity of tie 
German dramatist, than to any thing approach- 
ing to opacity of apprehension on his own 
part; now, I am willing to let author and au- 
dience divide the blame between them, ( for the 
Germans are rather mysterious,) and then, 
cela pose, us Legendre says, on m'accordera 
tovjours that the faulty dramatist will have a 
better chance of beiug understood, and having 
justice rendered him, if he is allowed to speak 
for himself on paper, where the reader, if be 
pleases, may "ponder well," on what he wishes 
to express, than the transient nature of a the- 
atrical exhibition will, perhaps, at all times ad- 
mit of. I allude, of course, more particularly 
to such a scene as the one I inclose you, which 
is for the most part filled up with what are 
called stage directions ; and although this may 
be thought by many to be but dull sort of 
reading, yet I entreat any gentle reader who 
takes pleasure in- perusing the lucubrations in 
the D. L. G. and who may, perchance, stum- 
ble on this article, to pause before he denounces 
the system with too sweeping a censure, until 
I shall have endeavoured, as I intend to do 
on some future occasion, to justify the prac- 
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tice, and to prove that these " stage directions" 
may be sometimes interesting. 

Without discussing the matter further at 
present, I think it but justice to M. Kind to 
say, that I have translated the following scene 
as literally as possible ; and if his description 
of the progress of the storm, &c. shall be 
found interesting to your readers, (putting the 
improbability — or absurdity if you will — of 
the whole thing out of the question,) the me- 
rit is entirely his own. 

At the same time, there is little doubt that 
the Cauldron scene of the witches in Macbeth, 
has suggested to the German the idea of his 
receipt for making magic bullets ; and the 
meeting of Max and Caspar in the enchanted 
circle, will perhaps remind the reader of the in- 
terview between Dirk Hatteraick and Gilbert 
Glossin in the cave of Derncleugh 

Before I dismiss Zamiel from my presence, 



Zamiet— For what am I required r 
Caspar — (creeping) — Thouluiow'at my term of free- 
dom la expired 
Zamiel— To-morrow ! 
Caspar — Put off once more my sufferings. 
Zamiel — Not 

Caspar — I'll bring thee yet new offerings. 
Za*m<?i-Whom f 

Caspar— 1&y own companion of the chare is near, 

Who in thy realm did never yet appear. 

Zamiel — What's his demand V 



Caspar — Charm 'd bullets, now his only hope of joy. 
' * -Six hit the mark, the seventh shall d * 
-The seventh be thine ; 



1 destroy' 



Zamiel— Sin hit the mark, the seventh 
CatpoT- 

From his gun direct it to his bride. 

Despair will thtMrhia trembling frame be- 
stride 

Him and the fair — 
Zamiel— In her I have no share! 
Caspar— (apprehensively)— Will he alone suffice? 
Zamiel — Let hint then be the price! 
Caspar — For three years longer is the term renew*d ? 

Bought by his soul, and purchased with his 
blood ? 
Zamiel — So let it bet 

By the gates of hell. 

To-morrow— thou or he! 
[Hollow thunder, repeated by the echo; Zamiel va. 



to be treated as his merits may appear to you wishes: the skull and dtrk hare also disappeared* and in 

T .. ,i ;.." J , tfietr place appears a small grate i/ith lire coals ; near tt 

to require, 1 must mention that the repTesenta- o^,,™^^^^ Caspar rises and dries tkeperspi- 



ip manawmpnt of rhp theatre for n^ the other birds clap tlieir wings at the stti 

w management ot the tneatre tor if tn fan the ji, e h blazes and crackles. 
of salary, as, in* the event of its! Max— (appearing on the pinnacle of a rod 



ration from hts forehead.} 

Caspar — (perceiving the coeds j — Bra vel y served ! (takes 
a draught from his hunting-flask. ; Thy 1>» n -diction on 
it, Zamiel f Faith he has made me. warm; but where 
tarries Max ? will he break his word ? Zamiel, help! 

[He mores about in the circle, nut without alarm ; the 
coals threaten to become extinguish d ; he kneels doirn. 



me time i as 

..... . pinnacle of a rock opposite to 

the waterfall, and looking down into the glen beneath ; j 
Ha! frightful seems 
The dark abyss: O dreadful delt ! 
The eyesight deems 
To penetrate the depths of hell! 
See! how the cloudy monsters fly, 
The moon no longer darts her beams ; 
And misty figures tread the sky,— 
The rock even animated seems. 

And here hushl hush! 

The birds of night desert the bush ; 
The red-grey, knotted bougtis, extern! 
To me their giant arms : 
Though fear my heart disarms, ~ 
1 must with fate contend ! 



tive of that celebrated character at one of the 
German theatres, being a very tall, handsome 
man, with a fine bass voice, was so annoyed by 
the curiosity and public applause bestowed on 
him by all the little urchins in the streets, 

after he had appeared in Zamiel, that he stipu- places fagg ots on the fire and Hows on them: the owl 
lated with the 
an increase 

being denied bim, lie peremptorily refused to 
play the Black Yager any longer. Mr. Zamiel 
being a personage of the first importance on 
the German stage, and the management des- 
pairing of being able adequately to replace his 
representative, from the remainder of their 
Corps Dromntique, (which if they had at- 
tempted, by the bye, the gallery would pro- 
bably have pulled the house about their ears, 
the Zamiel being such a favorite,) were obliged 
to comply with the actor's demand. I have 

often seen him riding about the streets of 

on a little poney, whose tiny figure formed a 



(He descends a fete slept down the rocky path.) 
Caspar — {raises himself up t and perceires Max) — 
Thanks, Zamiel! the term is won. (to Majr.) Art here 
ludicrous contrast to the gigantic stature of his at last, comrade f was that friendly, though to leave 

„ .... • . . „ d me alone ? Seest thou not how hard I am at work ? — 

" swarthy rider. K. traUa lhe , e ., ,„■„. 



DEB FREISCHUTZ. 

THE INCANTATION SCENE. 

[A frightful glen, for the greater part overgrown with 
dark underwood, and surrounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains, from one of whu-h dashes a waterfall. The 
full moon appears pale : tiro storms raging from opposite 
directions. In the foreground awitfterea tree, shattered 
bo lightning : the tntide of which is decttyed, so (h.tt it 
appears illuminate*'. On the other title, sitting on the 
knotted branch of a tree, a large owl with fiery eyes in 
continual motion ; on other trees, ravens ana other birds 

of the troorf.] .„ 

Caspar — (Without hat or Jacket, bat with hunting 'raising her . 
pooch and dirk, is busied in disposing some huge hbn k VVhJit th> 
stones in a circle, in the middle of which Ires a skull ; 1 j s ' m( 
some steps from it, the eagle's icing which Ite had cut 
off ; a casttngjatlle and bujlet.inould. ; 

( Voices of invisible spirits from rariout directions— 
sing) — 

Milk of the moon the herb bedew'd — 
Uhoi! 

Spider's web is wet with Mood — 
Chili! 

Vet ere evening shadows glide — 
IHini! 

Head is she, the tender bride! 
Ulnii! 

Yet ere stent enelonds the skie*. 
The bleedmjr victim breathless lies. 
Uhui! Uhoi! Uhni! 
T The distant dock strikes tiretve : the ctre'e of stnncs 
it completed. Attlie twelfth stroke of the bell, Caspar 
draws his hunting-dirk with violence, and strikes it into 
the skull:— presently after, Zamiet.J 

Caspar raises the sfisU on the point of the dtrk, and 
ejedattns 

Zamiel! Zamiel! appear I 

By the skull of a sorcerer! 

Zamiel! Zamiel! appear! 

(He returns the stcord and skull to the middle of the 

circle; subterraneous noise; a rock splits; Zamiet is 

visible in the cleft; Caspar prostrates himself lefore him. 



eagle''* icing with which he lias been fanning 
the fire towards Mar, as he speaks.) 

Max — (staring at the wing, with his hand before his 
face.) 

I shot that eagle towYing in the air— 
I cannot now return, my fate lies there! 
(Stops again, and continue* gazing itedfastty at the 
opposite rocks.) 
Woe Is me! 

Caspar— Come down then, time is short 
Max — 1 cannot. 

Caspar — Chicken-heart! at another time you can 
climb like a squirrel. 
Max — See yonder, see! 

(Points to a rock which is still illuminated Itt/thcmoon. 
light, where a female figure in white apparel, appears 
hands.) 
i ere appears, 
my mother in tears ; 
So lay she on her bier— *o cn!l« she in the grave; 
She implores me with prophf tic eye— 
She beckons me to fly. 

Caspar— (aside) — Help, Zamiel! (aloud.) Oh! such 
folly! ho! haho! look then again, and discover the 
consequence of your cowardly madness. 

[_The veiled figure fuv vanished ; the. form of Agatha 
appears, with 'lutir dishevelled, strangelu dressed out with 
straw and ferny* ; she is made to resemble a frantic crea- 
ture, and appears on the point of precipitating herself 
into the waterfall,] 

Max — Agatha! she springs into the stream! Down, 
down, I must. 

[The figure has disappeared ; Max climbs completely 
down ; the moon begins to darken. 3 

Caspar — \andc, stteeringlv.) — So I should think! 
Max— (with violence to Haspar. ;—Here am I, what 
have I to do ? 

Caspar— (throws htm the hunting flask, which Max 
puts aside.) — First drink ; the night air is cool and 
damp. Wilt thou cast the balls? 
Max — No : that is contrary to our agreement. 
Caspar — Take courage. Step into the circle, it is a 
wall of brass against the power of spirits, even from 
the Armament down to the earth's deepestabysa. What- 
ever thou mayeat now hear and see, keep thou quiet 5 



(with secret dread,) should now, perhaps, an unknown* 

personage come o help us, nay, were it even a swarthy 
rider, on a coal-black steed with nostpla breathing tire, 
whatneedst thou care? Should other things appear, 
what matter ? the smart man sees thein not. 
Max— (entering the circle.) — Oh ! how is this to end t 
Caspar— In vain is death! Not without resistance 
will the secret powers of nature reveal their treasures 
to the eyes of mortals ; only when thou remark'st that 
I, too, tremble: then come to my assistance, and calf 
out whatever thou shalt hear me call— else we are lost ! 
(Max makes an action, signifying reproach.) Be still, 
the moments now are precious ; (the moon it now ob- 
scured, with the exception of a narrow streak ; Casoas* 
take* the casting-ladle.} Now observe j in order that 
thou mayest learn the art — (he takes the ingredients out 
of his hunting-pouch, and throws tltetn into the ladle one 
after another.) Here, first is leadl A little broken- 
glass from the shattered windows of a cathedral! That's 
good. Some quicksilver! Three bullets that have 
already hit the mark ! The right eyeof a Hoopoe t The 
left one of a Lynx ! Probatum est! and now to charm 
the bullets— (bends his head to the ground three times, 
with a pause between each, j 

Huntsman of the forest dark! 

Zamiel, hear roe ! Zamiel, hark t 

Grant thy potent aid to-night, 

Till the mr.gic work be rignt! 

Be thy blessing on the lend, 

Three times seven, and nine times said ! 

That the bullets may have power, 

Zntniel, help ! It is thine hour. 
[ The matter in the casting-ladle begins to hiss and to 
ferment^ and emits a greenish-while kind of light ; a 
cloud runs over the streak of the moon, to that the sur- 
\ rounding couuti-u remains illuminated only by the light 
from the grate, {he eyes of the owl, and the rotten wi*td 
i of the trithered tree. Caspar begin* to cast, let's the bvt- 
i let fall out of the mould, and catts out onk ! The echo re, _ 
peats "one!" Birds of the wood come down and seat 
themselres round the circle, hop and flutter about. Cos, 
par counts two! The echo repeats it. A black boar rustles' 
through the leaves, and rune snorting over the stage. 
Caspar starts and counts tiirbe! Echo as above. A 
storm begins to rage ; breaks the tops of the trees t and 
drives sparks from the fire. Caspar apjrre/iensirely counts 
i-'oua! Echo as above. A rattling and clanking noise, 
with cracking of whips and trampling of horse* i» 
heard. Four flaming wheels throwing out sparks of 
fire roll across the rtage, but so rapidly as to render tt 
impossible to observe their exact make, or that of the 
carriage which then bear. Caspar with increasing af r - 
prehension counts pivk! The echo repeat* it. A baying 
of dogs, and neighing of horses in the air; clouds repre- 
senting the figures of huntsmen on foot and on horse- 
back \ with stags and dogs, roll afross Uw sky,] 
Caspar— (exclaims)— Woe is me! The wild chacct 

FRIGHTFUL CHORUS. 
Away! away! through forests fell, 
O'er Held and mountain, ditch and dell. 
Through clouds and lightning, storm and spray. 
Through fire, earth, air, and sea — away ! 
Caspar— Six! Woe is me! Echo*. "Six! Woe is me!" 
[The whole sky is blackened; the two storms which 
have hitherto been combatting one another, strike toge~ 
titer and discharge themselves in frightful thunder and 
lightning. A shower of hail -stones. Dark-blue flames 
strike out of Vie earth ; witl-o'-wisps sheir themsetvet on 
the hills { trees arc torn up, cracking by the roots; the 
waterfall foams and rages ,■ large fragments of rock 
tumble from the precipice ; tremendous fury of the ele- 
ment* on atf sides ; Vie earth appear* to tower* Caspar 
convulsively scremms : Zamiel! Zamiel! Zamiel! Help! 
Skvv.n: Zttmiel! Echo repeat* ; "Sf-vkn! Zamiet ! n Cas- 
par is dasfied to the earth ; Max likeirise driven to and 
fro, ly the storm, springs out of the circle, seizes a branch 
of the withered tree, and scream* : Zamiel! In the tame 
tnxtnnt, the storm bcgii}* to subside ; on the spot where the 
trithered tree was, stands the black Yuger, grasping 
Max's hand.] 
Zamiel— iieith tremor-lout voice.) — Here nm I! 
[Max makes the sign of the cross and falls to the 
ground. The clock strikes one. Sudden calm. Zamiet 
has vanished. Caspar still He* with his face upon the 
ground ; Max raises himself up with convulsite action. 
CURTAIN FALLS, 

R. 



NOTES FROM THE^ LOO BOOK OF A 
RAMBLER. 

I was not long a resident in Gbttingen ere 
I became considerably enamoured of many of 
the BurscKen institutions. I had already be- 
gun to think that students were a very supe- 
rior order of people, that duelling was an 
agreeable after dinner amusement, and that 
nothing could be more becoming or appropriate 
tban a black frock braided, and fur collar 
thereto, even in the month of July. Having 
made this avowal, you will, perhaps, readily 



